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PROCEEDINGS 



THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 



Vol. II. 1837—1838. No. 13. 



Monday, December 18, 1837. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and were elected 
Fellows of the Society : — 

Robert Wallace, Esq., Carshalton, Surrey. 

John Ross, Esq., Lincoln's-Inn. 

Wm. Taylor, Esq., 14, New Ormond-Street, Queen's Square. 

Peter Hardy, Esq., Mutual Assurance Office. 

Samuel Brown, Esq., Equitable Assurance Office. 

Charles Pearson, Esq., 10, Park-Street, Westminster. 

The following gentlemen were formally admitted Fellows of the 

Society : — 

The Rev. Shergold Boone, Bayswater. 
Peter Hardy, Esq., Mutual Assurance Office. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Equitable Assurance Office. 
John Hard wick, Esq., Albany. 

The first Paper read was " On the Wages of Printers ;" drawn 
up by Mr, Day, of the printing establishment of Messrs. Clowes. 

It stated that the workmen employed in the business of printing 
are — 1. Compositors, or those who arrange the type from the 
author's MS. ; 2. Pressmen and Machine-men, or those who 
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actually print the paper from the arranged types. From the 
introduction of printing into this country, in 1456, to 1774, little 
is known of the rate of payment. In the latter year, it appears 
that compositors received 20s. for a week's labour. About this 
period a system of paying per 1000 letters was first established : 
it soon became general, and, with some modifications relative to 
the size of the type, has continued to the present time. Previous 
to 1*785, the price per 1000 letters was Ad. ; on 20th November 
in that year it was advanced to A\d. ; in 1793 an advantage was 
conceded to the compositor equal to about 2s. in 20s. In De- 
cember, 1800, the price was increased to b\d. ; in 1810, the 
payment for 1000 letters was advanced to Qd, But in 1816 a 
distinction was made by the masters between manuscript and 
reprint works : after a severe and expensive straggle on the part 
of the journeymen, they were, compelled to agree to a reduction on 
reprinted works of frf. per 1000 ; from this period reprint works 
have been paid 5jd., and manuscript Gd. per 1000. Although 
payment by the 1000 letters after 1774 became the general prac- 
tice of the trade, it was necessary, from the peculiar nature of the 
business, to employ many hands on day-work. The following 
table shows the increase of this rate of payment, and the earnings 
of good compositors when fully employed, — day-work being 
regulated by the earnings of a good workman on the average 
description of work : — 



In 1774 . . . 


Vex week. 
. . . 20s. 


1785 . . . 


. . . 21s. to 27s 


1793 . . . 
1805 . . . 


. . . 30s. 
. . . 33s. 


1810 . . . 
1816 . . . 


. . . 36s. 

33s. to 3fis 



Compositors on newspapers have always received higher wages 
than those engaged on other work. A corresponding advance has 
also taken place in the rate of labour, and at about the same 
periods. 



Morning and Evening 
Papers. 


Morning Papers. 


Krenitig Papers. 


Per week. 
£. s. d. 

1785 ..170 

1786 . . 1 11 6 
1793 . . 1 16 


Per week. 

£. s. d. 

1801 ..200 

1809 ..220 

1810 ,.280 


Per week. 

£. s. d. 

l.SOl . . 1 17 

1809 . . 118 ri 

1810 . . 2 3 6 
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Although the compositor's weekly income on a newspaper is a 
fixed sum, it is so only on the condition that he produces a certain 
quantity of work, — a deficiency in quantity producing a corre- 
sponding reduction of his income. Assistants on newspapers 
are paid by the hour. There is also a class of newspaper com- 
positors called supernumeraries, who are paid by the 1000 letters; 
and who, although regularly employed, are not required to attend 
so many hours as those termed by the trade " full hands." 

Comparative Scale of the Price per 1000 letters, and Price per hour. 



Size of Type. 



Morning and Sm |, ly 
Papers. 



Papers. 



I d. d. d. 

Long Primer it) !) 8J 

Minion i "i 9 H 

Nonpareil 7 10 <J| 

Pearl 8 11 10± 

Per hour. 

Book-work 6d. 

Morning Paper 1 1-J-rf. 

Evening „ lO^rf. 

Sunday „ lOd. 

There are only four different sized types usually employed on 
newspapers. 

The actual working hours for those engaged on newspapers are 
as follows: — Morning Papers, 12 hours; Evening Papers, 10 
hours : when engaged beyond these periods, the workman is paid 
for every additional hour's attendance, according to the above 
rates. Morning Papers vary as to the time of commencing their 
labours, from 3 to 4 or 5 in the afternoon ; the hour of com- 
mencing being regulated by the hour of leaving. Evening 
Papers commence at 5 in the morning and terminate about 3 in 
the afternoon. The hours of attendance for Sunday newspapers 
are much the same as in book-houses — viz. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; 
except on Friday, when the day's labour seldom terminates before 
12 o'clock at night. 

Persons employed on Magazines and other periodicals are, on 
the eve of each publication, detained until a very late hour for two, 
three, and four nights together, and often during the whole night, 
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— many being occupied forty hours without intermission. Sun- 
days are frequently devoted to this species of labour. This extra 
employment at the end of the month is counterbalanced by many 
of the compositors having little or nothing to occupy them for 
the first eight or ten days of the ensuing month. 

Although the weekly earnings of many good compositors 
average from 35*. to 40s., by far the greater number do not earn, 
on the average, more than 20s. to 25s. ; the average earnings of 
the whole trade (not including newspapers) may be about 21s. 
per week. 



In addition to the price per 1000 letters, there are many 
additional charges, — such as notes at the sides and bottoms of 
the pages, tabular statements, foreign languages, law works, par- 
liamentary work, &c. ; and, when manuscripts are badly written, 
an extra charge is usually allowed. All alterations are paid for 
according to the time they occupy. 

Names and Specimens of the various sized Types commonly used in 
Printing; the Price, per 1000 letters, paid to the Compositor ; 
and the Number of Lines equal to 1 2 inches. 



jier 

1000. 



Names of the 

various sized 

Types. 



No. of 
Lines 
to a 
Foot. 



Specimens of the various sized Types. 



U.< 



Id. 
7J4 

Srf. 
1(M. 



English . 
Pica . . . 
Small Pica . 
Long Primer 
Buurgeois . 
Brevier . 
Minion . 
Nonpareil . 
Ruby . . 
Pearl. . . 
Diamond 



64 
83 



The art of printing- invented 
The art of printing invented 1440 
The art, of printing invented 1440 
89 iThe art of printing invented 1440 
lO-.'ilThe art of printing invented in Germany 
112AiThe art of printing invented in Germany 1440 
l-'8 jTlie art of printing invented in Germany 14-fO 
143 [The art of printing invented in Germany 1440 
1 66 The art of printing invented in Germany M40 
1 78 IThc art of printing invented in Germany by John (Jottenburgh, 1440 
205 ] Tlie art of prinking invented in Genunny by John Gottenbnrgii, 1440, 



Pressmen are usually paid piece-work, from 9d. to 1*. 4ti. for 
every 250 impressions, according to the size of the paper, and the 
carer equired ; if fully employed, they may earn from 33s. to 35s. 
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per week ; yet, from the supply of labour being so much greater 
than the demand, their average cannot be taken at a higher rate 
than 23s. Men who attend the machines receive from 33s. to 
40s. per week. They have also many opportunities of working 
extra hours, by which they earn on an average from 6s. to 10s. 
per week. This class of men, are, perhaps, better off than either 
compositors or pressmen. 

Journeymen. Apprentices. 
Number of Compositors in London . . 2000 500 

„ Pressmen 1000 

„ Machine-men Not ascertained. 

Mr. Day not being a member of the Society, the thanks of the 
meeting were especially expressed for this voluntary commu- 
nication. 

The next paper read was a " Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Council of the Society to inquire into the State of 
Education in the Parishes of London." 

It stated that the Committee had completed an investigation of 
the schools in five parishes of Westminster, namely St. Martins' 
in the Fields, and four parishes of the Strand Union under the 
Poor Law Act, namely, St. Clement Danes, St. Mary-le-Strand, 
St. Pauls', Covent Garden, and the district of the Savoy ; the 
whole of these parishes containing a population of 42,996, 
according to the Census of 1831. As the entire Report is about 
to be printed in a separate form, it will suffice, in the present 
brief abstract, to mention only the principal facts, with some of 
the general observations on the results of the whole inquiry. 

In the parish of St. Martins' in the Fields, there are 49 schools 
attended by 2131 scholars. 

In St. Clement Danes, 34 schools, having 1116 scholars. 
In St. Mary-le-Strand, 11 schools, with 478 scholars. 
In St. Paul's, Covent Garden, 20 schools, 999 scholars. 
In the district of the Savoy, 2 schools, 46 Scholars. 

The total number of schools in the five parishes of this district 
is 116, and the total number of children by whom they are at- 
tended is 4770. 
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The following particulars were especially noticed in describing 
the present state and means of education in these parishes : — 

The number of schools, and of scholars. 

Whether exclusively for boys or girls, or for both. 

The number of each sex in each school, and their ages. 

The kind and rank of each school ; whether day, evening, or 
Sunday school, and whether of common or superior character. 

Whether endowed, or supported by public subscription. 

What subjects are taught, in what manner, and to what extent. 

What books are used, and how supplied. 

To what religious denomination each school or teacher pro- 
fessedly belongs. 

The number of each class of schools, according to the follow- 
ing classification : — 

Sunday. Superior. Parochial. 

Dame. Evening. Charity. 

Common day. Infant- Endowed Schools. 

Middling. National. 

The amount, and time of payments ; the usual length of time 
the children remain at each school, and the date of its esta- 
blishment ; the hours of daily attendance ; and the number and 
length of vacations. 

The site, dimensions, convenience, and ventilation, of each 
school-room, and whether used for domestic purposes hy the 
teacher's family. The qualifications of each master or mistress ; 
whether educated for the profession of teaching; and how long, 
and with what inducement (when ascertainable), each has been 
thus employed. 

These are most of the principal points, with respect to which 
the Report contained a very copious and carefully arranged col- 
lection of numerical facts and descriptive observations. 

The state and means of education in these parishes were con- 
sidered to be, in several respects, superior to those reported of 
Manchester and Liverpool ; still, the Committee believed it would 
be wrong to suppose that the existing means of education, either 
in amount or quality, are adequate to the moral and intellectual 
wants of the population 

Of the whole number of children at school (4770), 666 attend 
only Sunday schools, in which, though they receive some re- 
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ligious instruction, they cannot be said to be educated. 340 are 
in dame schools, where only a little spelling and reading are 
badly acquired, with a little sewing. These schools are viewed 
only as places of safe custody for the children, while their parents 
are engaged in their daily labours. 784 attend common day- 
schools, in which they acquire a very imperfect knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The system of teaching is me- 
chanical ; cramping the natural energies of the mind, and creating 
a dislike for study, and for the self-acquirement of knowledge in 
after years. 510 in schools of the middling class, with 87 in 
evening schools, acquire an additional knowledge of grammar, 
history, and geography, in a slovenly and imperfect manner; and 
525 in superior schools are at least allowed the opportunity of 
receiving a good general education ; but often in these the mode 
of teaching might be much improved. 660 are in infant schools, 
where the principal advantage to the very young children who 
attend them is the acquirement of habits of order, regularity, and 
attention, which, in preparing the infant mind for the more easy 
reception of subsequent instruction, makes it desirable that this 
class of schools should be substituted for that of the dame schools, 
which the Committee considered positively injurious. 735 children 
are in national and parochial schools, which offer sufficient means 
of instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 466 are in 
other charity and endowed schools, similar in character to the 
middling and superior schools already noticed. Thus, of the total 
of 4770, 3764 are receiving some useful instruction, and 1006 
are at school, but cannot be said to gain much by their attendance. 

Ou the conclusion of the reading of this Report, the thanks of 
the meeting were voted to the Committee, on the proposition of 
William Samuel Jones, Esq., seconded by Horatio Love, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed as candidates for 
admission into the Society, and their names were ordered to be 
suspended in the meeting-room, according to the Regulations : — 

John Whiteman, Esq., 10, Hereford-Street. 

Thomas E. Colebrooke, Esq ,41, York Terrace. 

Thomas Joplin, Esq., 2, Montague-Street, Russell- Square. 

Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq, 1, North Audley- Street. 

The Rev. E. W. Edgell, North Cray, Kent. 

Robert Few, Esq., 47, Doughty-Street. 
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Notice was given of the following Resolution of the Council, 
dated the 1st of December, 1S37 : — 

" That 250 copies of the first five numbers of the Proceedings 
be reprinted, provided that subscriptions be obtained for not less 
than 100, at five shillings each, which shall entitle the sub- 
scriber to the volume comprising the Proceedings from the com- 
mencement to No. 11, inclusive, completing the session of 1836 
—1837." 



